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THE ALDINE. 



der-boxes, sponge, and matches with you, and let the 
red flames dance upon his roof before the dawn of 
day ! " A general shout of joy witnessed how highly 
they all approved their chiefs pleasure. He accord- 
ingly stole to the town with a chosen few, and prom- 
ised those remaining behind in the forest that he 
would quickly delight them with some pretty fire- 
works. 

When they reached the church, and Ulric's eyes 
fell upon the high red wall, and were uplifted- to the 
tower, where the gilded cross shone in the moonlight, 
a feeling of sadness came over him ; but this gentle 
feeling quickly 
yielded to his re- 
vengeful anger. 
He entered the 
churchyard, and 
gazed at the 
tombstones o f 
his parents, 
which were 
cracked, sunk, 
and overgrown 
with grass. 
" Here they lie," 
he said; "see 
f o r yourselves, 
whether the dog 
has had enough 
heart in his 
breast to have 
our father's and 
mother's tomb- 
stones repaired 
and fenced in ? " 
No sooner d i d 
the gypsies hear 
that their chiefs 
parents lay bur- 
ied there than all 
hands were in- 
stantly busy put- 
ting the spot in 
order. They 
wiped the stones 
clean with their 
clothes, scraped 
the earth out of 
the letters with 
their nails, pull- 
ed up flower- 
bushes from the 
other graves, 
and planted 
them about his 
parents' graves ; 
and in a short 
time the little 
mound looked 
neat and pretty. 
Meanwhile, Ul- 
ric picked the 
lock on the 
church door, and 
went in. He 
gazed into the 
font where he 
was baptized ; he 
went and stood 
upon the spot 
where he was 
confirmed. " 1 
might have be- 
come a happy, 
honest man," he 
whispered to 
himself, " but for 
that scoundrel ! Revenge ! Revenge ! Revenge ! " j 

With these words he rushed out of the church, and ! 
called his companions, resolved to go and set lire to 
his brother's house. He found them in the pent- j 
house, gathered round a bier; he approached, gazed, 
started, and, having recognized his brother upon the ! 
bier, broke into a horrible horse-laugh, crying: " By j 
the just God ! it is he. The fiend has taken him. 
Now I am his heir! The dressing-gown, night-cap 
and slippers belong to me. 1 shall carry them home 
in triumph, but his body belongs to the gallows." 

Hardly had he said this, when the gypsies divested 
Mr. Harpix of his night-cap, dressing-gown, and 
slippers, and with this booty Ulric hastened to his 
wife, while the others hung Mr. Harpix on the empty 
gallows, upon the rising ground, outside ..the town. 



When John Pfeiffer (who had been all the time sneak- 
ing secretly behind) saw that Mr. Harpix had thus 
received his dues at last, he hurried home to Bessy to 
tell her all. 

Next morning the gypsies had disappeared, and 
Mr. Harpix hung on the gallows. 

But upon this occasion, another strange event oc- 
curred. One of Mr. Harpix's most confidential 
friends, who lived some five miles distant, was just 
on his way to the town, to visit his bosom-friend and 
celebrate his birthday with him. When, riding along 
quite alone at an early hour of the morning, he saw 
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a sinner hanging upon the gallows in the field, he 
could not deny himself the pleasure to ride thither 
and have a look at the executed man ; for such sights 
amused him much. He never went to see a play ; say- 
ing of comedies, that they were a little buffoonery, 
and of tragedies, that one had cares, misfortunes, and 
stings of conscience enough at home. On the other 
hand, he never missed a good execution ; nay, he even 
took his children with him ; for, said he, it will harden 
them, and enlarge their knowledge of human kind. 
The horse, more sensible than its master, would not 
go, but shied and curveted, so that he was obliged 
to tie it to a tree, and go on foot. But conceive his 
dismay, when, reaching the gallows, he saw hanging 
there that estimable man, Mr. Harpix, his friend, and 
acquainted with all his rascalities. 



" So everything is discovered," he cried ; " so I am 
betrayed ! The old tattler could not hold his tongue, 
he was a malicious man ; and this I am certain of, 
that since he had to dangle, it was his only conso- 
lation to have my company. Now they will heap 
abuses on me as a perjurer and incendiary. Impris- 
onment, trial and sentence of death await me. That 
would be a fine way to celebrate my birthday. No, 
it is just as good to settle it at once, and I shall save 
myself from falling into the judge's hands." 

Thus saying, he took a string and hung himself up 
on a willow tree, by the ditch, opposite his comrade. 

Not a soul 
could under- 
stand how it hap- 
pened, and how 
two such very 
honorable men, 
against whom 
nothing had 
ever been legal- 
ly proved, had 
come to be 
hung ; especially 
Mr. Harpix, on 
a real gallows. 
For the other's 
hanging near 
him, on a willow 
tree, was more 
romantic, and 
might be ascrib- 
ed to enthusi- 
asm, affection, 
and the desire 
to share his 
friend's fate. 
Some did not 
hesitate to cite, 
in this respect, 
Damon and 
Pythias, David 
and Jonathan,- 
Hialmar and Or- 
varodd, saying : 
" Now it may be 
seen, that dying 
for friendship, 
and in self-sac- 
rifice, is not an 
impossible o r 
lukewarm thing 
among the he- 
roes of the pres- 
ent day; but 
that, on the con- 
trary, they often 
surpass those of 
antiquity ; for the 
ancients share 
honor only, 
while the mod- 
erns share dis- 
grace itself." 

" I would give 
a hundred dol- 
lars," said the 
rich old colonel, 
the next morn- 
ing, as J o h n 
P f e i ff e r was 
shaving him at 
the inn, " to 
know the true 
connection o f 
this history." 
" Done ! it is a 
bargain," replied John Pfeiffer; "and if your excel- 
lency will not betray me, and will pay the promised 
hundred dollars, you shall know all." 

The colonel stuck to his word, and John related 
to him the events of the preceding night. The colo- 
nel was surprised, amused, felt compassion for John, 
and gave him the hundred rix-dollars, with which the 
overjoyed barber ran home to his wife. 

Subsequently, when Mr. Harpix's estate was sold, 
Bessy also received her dowry again, and became, in 
a short time, as plump and merry as she had .been 
before marriage. Her children no longer slept on 
the straw ; and you might have met them every morn- 
ing, ruddy-cheeked and smiling, with their school- 
books under their arms. 
, — James Wat kins. 
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THE BABES IN THE WOOD. 

The ballad poetry of England contains nothing 
more pathetic than the old story of "The Children in 
the Wood." The incidents narrated therein are of 
the simplest kind, and the catastrophe does not 
necessarily imply tears. Why it has made so deep 
an impression it is not easy to see, but the fact re- 
mains all the same. It was introduced to the notice 
of the polite world, as the phrase was, in the last 
century, by the tender-hearted and gentle-minded 
Addison, who was unfashionable enough to admire 
such primitive 
old bailads. He 
erred, however, 
in good compa- 
ny, as he takes 
care to tell us in 
the Spectator: " 1 
have heard that 
the late Lord 
Dorset, who had 
the greatest wit, 
tempered with 
the greatest can- 
dor, and was one 
of the finest crit- 
ics as well as the 
best poets of his 
age; had a nu- 
merous collec- 
tion of old Eng- 
lish ballads, and 
took a particular 
pleasure in the 
reading of them. 
I can affirm the 
same of Mr. Dry- 
den, and know 
several of the 
most refined 
writers of our 
.present age, who 
are of the same 
humor." Else- 
where he speaks 
ofthese little rus- 
tic epics, .espe- 
cially the tragic 
ballad of" Chevy 
Chase," which, 
he tells us, that 
Ben Jonson used 
to say he would 
rather have been 
the author of 
than of all his 
work s ; and he 
quote s the re- 
mark of Sir Phil- 
ip Sydney, that 
he never heard 
the old song of 
"Pierceyand the 
Douglas, that he 
found not his 
heart more mov- 
ed than with a 
trumpet." Forti- 
fied by prece- 
dents, and sup- 
ported by the au- 
thority of great 
names, Addison 
proceeds to give 
his reasons for 
his admiration of 

"Chevy Chase," which has, he maintains, all the mer- 
its to be found in the famous works of antiquity, 
epical and otherwise, and makes out a safe case for 
his readers and himself. He is reminded of Homel- 
and Virgil, and Flaccus and Statius, with whom, by 
the way, it is not probable that his author was ac- 
quainted. Bishop Percy, who quotes the opinion of 
Addison in regard to "Chevy Chase," thinks that it 
was written after, and in consequence of, the eulo- 
giums of Sir Philip Sydney, forgetting that it must 
have existed before he could have praised it. It is 
not safe to follow his lordship, we have since learned, 
as Ritson has shown. He was misled by trifles, as 
for example, by the tragedies of Robert Yarrington, 
published in 1601, in one of which there is "a young 
child murthered in a wood bv two ruffins, with the 



consent of his unkle." The fact that there is a child, 
and a wood, and two "ruffins," was proof conclusive, 
to his lordship, that the play was the original of the 
song. He was mistaken, however, for Ritson suc- 
ceeded in tracing it back six years earlier, at which 
time he discovered it entered in the Stationers' Reg- 
isters. We know of no earlier mention of the ballad 
than the one in question, viz: in 1595, and it is safe 
to conclude that it was written about that time. 
Conjecture, which is rife, as we have seen, has la- 
bored to identify the wicked uncle with Richard the 
Third, and the children with his two nephews, mur- 



quoting any part of it would look like a design of 
turning it into ridicule. But though the language is 
mean, the thoughts (as I have before said), from one 
end to the other, are natural, and, therefore, cannot 
fail to please those who are not judges of language, or 
those who, notwithstanding they are judges of lan- 
guage, have a true and unprejudiced taste of nature. 
The condition, speech, and behavior of the dying pa- 
rents, with the age, innocence, and distress of the 
children, are set forth in such tender circumstances, 
that it is impossible for a reader of common humanity 
not to be affected with them. As for the circumstance 

of the Robin red- 
breast, it is in- 
deed a little po- 
etical ornament; 
and, to show the 
genius of the 
author amidst all 
his simplicity, it 
is just the same 
kind of fiction 
which one of the 
greatest of the 
Latin poets has 
made use of upon 
a parallel occa- 
sion : I mean 
that passage in 
Horace, where 
he described 
himself, when he 
was a child, 
fallen asleep in 
a desert wood, 
and covered with 
leaves by the tur- 
tles that took 
pity on him." 
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dered in the Tower by his command. "The song," 
said Addison, " is a plain, simple copy of nature, des- 
titute of the helps and ornaments of art. The tale of 
it is a pretty tragical story, and pleases for no other 
reason but because it is a copy of nature. There is 
even a despicable simplicity in the verse; and yet, 
because the sentiments appear genuine and unaf- 
fected, they are able to move the mind of the most 
polite reader with inward meltings of humanity and 
compassion. The incidents grow out of the subject, 
and are such as Virgil himself would have touched 
upon, had the story been told by that divine poet. 
For which reason, the whole narrative has some- 
thing in it very moving, notwithstanding the author 
of it (whoever he was) has delivered it in such an ab- 
ject phrase and poorness of expression, that the 



JACK AND 
GILL. 

To whom we 
owe the brief but 
tragical story of 
Jack and Gill has 
escaped our me- 
mory, but we im- 
agine it was the 
elderly lady to 
whom we owe 
"Mother Goose's 
Melodies." We 
are assured, in a 
recent edition of 
these childish 
little ditties, that 
she really lived 
in Boston, at the 
beginning of the 
last century, and 
that her name 
was, in reality, 
Goose. The 
name first ap- 
peared on rec- 
ord, in this coun- 
try, in 1660, and 
figures after- 
wards as Goose, 
Vergoose, and 
Vertigoosc. 
" The last two 
* seem to be hy- 
brids," says the 
authority from 
whom we quote, " and are, perhaps, of Anglo-Nor- 
man origin. If so, they probably signify green goose, 
that is, a goose less than four months old — ver being 
the old Norman-French form of vert, meaning green." 
We are required to believe this, if we can, and also 
that it was the ditties which this good old dame had 
learned in her younger years, and used to sing to a 
grandchild, that were published as hers by her hus- 
band, a bookseller in Pudding Lane. The name of 
this grandchild has escaped her biographer, but we 
have discovered that it was John, then sometimes 
corrupted to Jack. In the course of time Jack had a 
sister, named Gillian — sometimes shortened to Gill 
— whose favorite diversion was to accompany him 
when he went to fetch water for his grandmother, 
and who y/itnessed his mishap. 



